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THE DUCHESS'S REVENGE; 


OR, 


THE THREE WARNINGS. 
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ft was a beautiful night: t i | 

‘il re ear ight ihe sate thatgemmed | But even this secluded spot could not escape 
anging out of the sky, | visitors on such a night of festivit 

so clear was the atmosphere. A gentle, southerly | to the usual light-h 2 t a rarer uti 

wind stole through the tall trees, making their | offered-but little ST AEGR PSL EL AGE 

oranches wave and tall heads bow with Pu R ie awe Tentorere Berson 

bread with a pleasant | they seemed to have a peculiar charm. 

But there was more music in the air than that frente ‘tall me all aie Lae i sabe 
caused by the murmuring of the wind and the | most Ipaliane Ww f ire ee _ His hair, unlike 
ae fe ate He a oO a rich, golden colour 

The sweet tones of many well-tuned and ex- | plexion fair as Seer his noes Saas sols 
qrppweemeyee enperumere came pouring forth | blué, speaking at anoever Hee bak means 

rom the open windows of the ducal palace of | passion; a light moustache h is § 
Vergellesi, whilst the sound of merry laughter | an See cr aman cn pan 
might have been heard echoing from tie andde heed a ee ape : Peer meee 
groves of the garden. teeth. He was clothed i th Nich epee ate 

The palace was a tall, massive.building, built, | silks and velvet; rare siecle Ree ae e 
‘like many others in Italy, of white marble. In | breast, fingers and aed hilt whilst : ie ‘id 
front of the palace ran a broad terrace, over the | aigrette of diamonds held the foath eee Ti aan 
balustrade of which was trained beautiful creep- As he entered the lane his head ait if : aan 
ing plants. Long flights of stairs led from this | his breast, and his hands clasped as if th are 
terrace down tothe garden beneath, wherein the | in the deepest anguish. Now ea ste h . ~anld 
most exquisite flowers grew in wild luxuriance. | cast his eyes upwards toward heave oe 
Beyond this were groves and dells, forming | uttering a sigh of the deepest des is “ld 
charming, secluded walks for lovers. In these | turn his glances once more bawecds thet bast 
bosky dells poets might have dreamed their | At length, throwing himself on a moss Hank he 
songs, for usually all was calm and still on | burst forth in a passionate complaint Al ain t his 
evening’s fall Adie such was not the case on the | misfortunes. Pores 
evening on which our story commences. The ‘* Miserable hat 177 : 
darkness was banished from the ducal grounds | “what have Pace that Sane, "tose pea 
by the twinkle of innumerable little different | hope on earth? People call me happ ferris 
coloured lamps that had been tastefully placed | —I who am the most wretched berate in the 
amongst the flowers and suspended amidst the | world! What have I done that fate should th ; 
branches of the trees. The soft silence that | crossme? Why am i doomed to lead a life of 
generally reigned in the grove was dispelled by -| bitterness >—I—I who am-—~” 
the sweet tones of music, or the still sweeter “The Duke di Vergellesi! ” said a deep voice; 
sounds of women’s voices. and standing up the duke beheld a tal dark | 

In all the spacious grounds of Vergellesi mirth | man standing close by his side. 
and laughter seemed to reign, save in one dark, The intruder was a handsome man of about 
secluded path which led fron the park to asmall | forty-five. His figure showed considerable 
wood. From there no sounds of music or of song strength, whilst his graceful movements proved 
was heard; no Jamps relieved the gloom: now | that he was well accustomed to manly and ath- 
and then the night wind swept mournfully amidst | letic sports. In spite of all these advantages 
the fallen leaves, and then died away in a gentle | there was a peculiar, sinister look in his face 
sigh, leaying the stillness more intense than | that would have repelled a close observer of 
before. | human nature. 
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of warnings unto'me. My family have Warning . 


“Yés,” he continued, ‘you are the Duke 4 
Vetgellesi, one of the richest and most powerful 
dukes in Italy, the owner of vast estates besides 
these beautiful grounds, wherein are now as- 
sembled a noble company/to do honour to your 
lordship’s wedding.” 

“Alas! good Bentivoglio, ’tis that same wed- 
ding which presses now upon my heart, and 


makes mine eyes almost’ to play the woman’s | 


part; aye, and they should do it too, but that 
I know that all the tears that ever have been 
shed could not wash out the grief that’s in my 
heart!” 

A bitter smile of contempt passed over Benti- 
voglio’s face as he heard these wild ravings, but 
quickly checking it he laid his hand kindly on 
ths duke’s shoulder, and said: 

“Come, come, my lord, these dreams are mad- 
ness. 
advise together. You know it pleased your 
father to make me your tutor. I hope I proved 
myself a good one—a kinder one | know you 
never could have had. ‘Therefore tell me what 
makes your grief? You BD the loveliest wile 
in Italy.” 

“T hate Her!” cried the young duke, springing 
up from the bank. “Ah! there, Bentivoglio, 
you have hit upon the sore that rankles in my 
heart!” 

“Hate her!” exclaimed Bentivoglio, a gleam 
of delitht flashing in his sinister eyes. “ Hate 
her! Have a.care, my lord; it is ill to speak 
thus of one who comes from the Malatesta line. 
Many aman has found a sudden grave for smaller 
words than those you just havespoken. But well, 
I see that you are feverish—perchance the wine 
has heated your ima, Re eee still pray you, good 
my lord, say not such hasty words again, in case 
the thomerit’s heat’ may end in death’s eternal 
chill.” 

“What! dare you threaten me ?”’ 

“Not I, my lord; far from it. 
place too well for that.” 

“Your place!” cried the young duke, hatizh- 
tily. ‘‘ Your place, good siguor, is but little 
higher than my valet, Oh, you may stare; [have 
no fear of you although your flashing eyes e¢em 
to hide a Jurking devil, that would fain slip forth 
to deal death around! Nay, do not play with 
your dagger’s hilt: be warned in time, lest that 
I call my men ‘to drive you from the falace!” 

- Fora moment Bertivoglio stood with clenched 
lips and flashing eyes, his very hands trembling 
withsuppressed passion; but quickly recovering 
himself, he bowed with all humility to the duke, 
and said ; 

“My lord, as I said before; I know my place, 
and should I for a moment furget it, Tam certain 
that your lordship, with your ustial kindness, 
would remind me of it. I only did presume to 
warn your lordship of the danger such a state- 
ment might canse—knowing, as who in Italy 
does not know, the tempers of the Malatestas.” 

_ © Pardon me, Bentivoglio, for what I said ; I 
“know you true and honest, but temper oft o’er- 
leaps one’s better judgment, and makes us treat 
our best friends as foes. But never more speak 


I Know my 


Sit down by me, and let us talk and. 





goon enoteh when’danger’s near.” 
“Indeed, my lord, you speak in riddles.”? 
“Come, sit thee down good Bentivoglio, and 
TI will tell you the story of the three warnings to 


~the honse of Vergellesi.” 


With a low bow Bentivoglio seated himself on 
the bank, by the side of his patron, who at once 
commenced his story. 

““Some hundred years ago or more, the then 
Duke of Vergellesi, my ancestor, lived in great 
state in this palace. He was a hard, cruel 1 man, 
who cared for no one but himself, and let his 
passions rule him. One day, whilst i in Florence, 
he happened to cast his eyes upon a charming 
girl, whose parents though noble were poor, too 
poor to mate with a Vergellesi. What was the 
dake to do? he could not wed the maid, nor 
would the maiden listen to his tale of love. He 
offered his wealth, everything but his name.” 

‘‘And what said the maiden?” asked Benti- 
voglio. 

“She! she treated him with scorn, jeered at 
him, and swore she would not have him though 
he offered her ‘his hand and dukedom. She 
loved another; and therefore bid my proud 
ancestor begone, as though he were a hind and 
she aqueen. It was rash upon her part, for the 
duke’s revenge was strong as his love could be, 
and never had he yet been crossed in his pur- 
pose. Two nights after the lady’s proud refusal, 
her father was found murdered by his daugh- 
ter’s chamber, the lady had disappeared. s 

“What was the oh man’s name?’ 
Bentivoglio. ) 

“T know not. ‘Of course, my’ ancestor de- 
clared that he had nought to do with the deed ; 
but, be that as it may, the girl—Blanche, as 
they ‘called her—was ‘brought to this palace. TL 
list not whether it be well to tell the tale; ’tis 
one of gloom’and blood.” 

‘Be not cruel, my lord, and having thus far 
provoked my curiosity, satisfy it.” 

“Well, Blanche came here, and was ill-treated 
by the duke: the next morning sbe was found 
raving mad!” 

“Your history is indeed a terrible one !”’ said 
Bentivoglio, with a shudder. 

“Yes; the poor girl lived here many years a 
harmless lunatic, wandering over the palace 
and grounds, singing wild snatches of song, and 
seeming unable to'tell friend from foe. Beyond 
her singing she seemed to have forgotten her 
very laugnage. No word would she speak either 
to or in reply to any’one.” 

“Did she die ravine mad? ” 

“Yes; but three times before oa died her 
intellect came back to her ”’ 

“Indeed. That is strange :’ 

*°On the first occasion, a “ine of the duke’s 
had planned to murder him, and donbtlessly 
would have effected his purpose had it not been 
that’ Blanche, dressed in white and pale as a 
ghost, glided into the room and denounced the 
assassin, who was seized and searched. Upon 
his person were found the proofs of the cowardly 
crime that he was about to commit, and there- 


asked. 
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fore a long rope and short shrift iad quick - 


work of him.” 
“And Blanche ?” 
Why, when the duke would have thanked 


her, and bade her tell how she had discovered | ° 
the secret, became suddenly silent, and then © 
singing ‘her old, wild ‘songs - 


2 wandered away, 
again.’ 

© Poor Blanche !” sigh d Bentivoglio. 

‘Some time elapsed | ‘ere reason avain returned 
‘to Blanche. It was on the occasion of the dtike’s 
marriage. “He, unlike me, adored his wife ;'but 
she, unlike mine, hated her husband. By some 
mystical means Blanche discovered this, and on 
the morning of the wedding warned the dake 
against the marriage, declaring that it would 
end in misery and death.” 

*©Poor child! she must have forgiven him, 
then, the wrong he had doné her ?” 

Prom: whatil. have heard, poor Blanche never 
did any one ‘wrong. Bat'my ancéstor, thinking 
that she spoke from jealousy, and mad that such 
a statement should be said before His people, 
struck her to the earth, then strode past her 
senceless body to meét his bride.”’ 

For a moment both the men were silent, and 
‘then the young duke continued : 

“Once more the poor child’s intellect was 
‘flown, and she resumed her wild wanderings. 

Bat once again her senses returned, and then 
she’ warned the duke his end wis near, and that 
his death would be caused by the duchess. 


Blinded by his love, the duke treated the girl ; 


‘with contempt; but that night he was found 
murdered in his own apartment.” 

* And the murderer?’’ demanded Bentivoglio. 
~ <The duchess’s lover was the assassin : he’ had 
‘been tempted to perform the cowardly deed by 
the promise of the duchess’s hand when the 
duke was dead.”’ 

““/And what became of Blanche ?”’ 

“She was found dead the same night in this 
very place. Come, Bentivoglio, let us go; I 
‘cannot bear this spot.” 

“Nay, it is quiet here, and I would gladly 
hear the finish of the story. Surely, my lord, 
you have no belief in ghosts? Or does the 
legend say tha® the fair Blanche still walks this 


dreary spot? Ishoald have thought she would | 


have found'this earth ‘too cruel a resting-place 
in her life to'think of visiting it again.” 

“Do not jest, Bentivoglio; Blanche does visit 
the world at certain periods.” 

“ Jest, my lord ? you must be dreaming.” 

“Tt is no dream, Bentivoglio ; since her death, 
no head of my family has died without receiving 
a warning from Blanche.” 

“Have you seen her?” 

“Never; but I shall. Three times does Blanche 
appear to each succeeding Duke of Vergellesi. 
‘The firsttwo appearances are warnings of danger 
or trouble—the third predicts death’!” 

“ And you believe this terrible superstition ?”’ 

‘““Assuredly! Five dukes have reigned in this 
palace since Blanche’s death. All have received 
the warnings. How, then, is it likely I should 
escape ?” 
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“ Believe me, this arises from an overheated 
bram. You are not well; the gaieties of the 
| last month have palled upon you, “anid made you 
dull.” 

** Would that'that were all, good Bentivoglio ; 
T soon would end my troubles. But listen tomy 
‘secret heart. From earliest youth I’ve longed 
to love and bebeloved ; my dreamsof night were 
thronged with heavenly visions of women—oh! 
s0 beautiful, that one could worship them. 
Vainly I sought to meet with such a beauty, 
and yet I felt convinced that such an one did 
live, and thirsted for my love, as I for hers.’’ 

““Have you never seen such an one?” asked 
Bentivoglio, gloomily. 

“‘Never! Presently my father compels me to 
contract a solemn engagement with Fiammetta 
Malatesta, my cousin, whom I have hated from 
a boy. I daréd not refuse him; and'so my hap- 
piness is wrecked.” 

* But, my lord, no more beautiful woman ‘than: 
the duchess could be’found anywhere: Surely 
you were not so blessed in these sweet visions 
that yoa speak about as to have seen’ a more 
lovely face? Her hair outrivals ‘the raven’s 
wing.” 

“T ‘hate dark ‘hair; give me those golden 
threads that cluster im‘sof: enrls, whose generous: 
hue gives back the glorious light of the sun that 
falls onthem.” | 

“Her eyes are large, and shine with a haughty 
life that does become her high degree.”’ 

“T hate those-eyes that giance with haughty 
scorn around. Give me those softer ones of 
blue, or gentle hazel, that speak of love, and by 
their plaintive glances stili woo the lover'on to 
woo; those eyes that sparkle with a haughty 
fire, but too often sparkle in defiant rage. Vd 
have my mistress neither short nor tall, nor stout 
nor thin; but of a form so delicate. that one 
would fancy the earth was all too coarse for her 
sweet, dainty foot. Her mouth should he like 
the gates of heaven, through which her gentle 
words of love should come like angels blessing 
the world. Her small and well-formed head 
should rest upon a throat as white’as alabaster, 
whilst that again should rest upon the snowy 
mountain of her bosom. For sucha love I would 
give up any dukedom, and be content to diein 


poverty.” 


‘““Tf such be your sweet vision, you have not 
far to search for its likeness in flesh.’ 

« What mean you?” 

“Why, that I know of a'lady now so like the 
portrait you have-described, that I could almost 
fancy she had sat for it.”’ 

‘“ Where is this sweet creature to'be found ?’’ 
cried the duke, auxiously. 

“Here, in your palace.” 

“Tn my pilace!—and her'name P’’ 

‘“Constantia‘ Gernito, the lady who serves as 
eompanion to the duchess.” 

“Constantia Gernito!”’ 

“Aye. I have often heard that love is blind ; 
but until now never deemed it lost its sightso 
much as' not to know what it wants is close under 
its nose.” 
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“Constantia is a pretty name.” 

« Aye, and Constantia is a charming creature. 
I would describe her, had you not unwittingly 
' performed the task yourself.” 

“Your news but makes me more miserable, 
Bentivoglio: it comes too late. Am not I indeed 
miserable to discover that I most desire when I 
dare not clasp it P”’ 

“Dare not? And why not? Constantia is a 
woman, and therefore to be won; Constantia is 
poor, and therefore prizes riches; Constantia’s 
father is a simple knight, and therefore Con- 
stantia adores high titles. But still ’tis naught 
to me, and may seem ill in me to speak such 
words. Pardon my having done so, my lord ; it 
was out of the love I bore to you.” 

“‘ Speak not of it, Bentivoglio; I—I thank you. 
But Constantia must leave the palace to-night ; 
I dare not let her stay here.” 

‘*You have but to command, and it will be 
done. Where shall she go, or, rather, be carried 
to—your Castle of Mugnone?’”’ 

‘No, no; let her return home, or evil may 
come of it.” 

““The weak-minded fool!” growled Benti- 
voglio, between his teeth; then added, with a 
shrug of the shoulders: “ As you will, my lord! 
bat will you not see her first? If only to bear 
out the truth of what I have said, I would have 
you see her.” 

The young duke hesitated, not daring to trust 
himself to speak. 

‘Tt is true, the duchess might resent.”’ 

“Man, would you madden me?” cried the 
duke. ‘‘ You know how strong the temptation 
is that I now am striving to resist, and yet you 
urge me on to this rash step!” 

“Not I, my lord: I pray you not to charge me 
with that, else it may come to the ears of the 
duchess, and then I should go to the castle 
Mugnone.” 

“< Pear not; she will not know it.” 

““No; there is no need that she should know 
you meet in secret!” 

“ Meet? I—I said not that!” cried the duke 
in irresolute tones. “Oh, Bentivoglio, wouldst 
thou had never spoken to me of this girl! and 
yet I feel that she must be mine. Help me! 
help me, my friend! Tellme whatis to bedone?”’ 

** Tn an hour’s time, my lord, be at the arbour 
close by the statue of Diana and Endymion,” 
said Bentivoglio, in rapid tones, “‘ I will be there 
with the fair Constantia. Breathe not a word 
of this, in case some tattler shonld carry the 
news to the duchess. Swear also that you will 
be there: let me not run this risk for nothing.” 

‘‘T swear!’ said the duke. © 

Scarcely had the words fallen from his lips 
when a weird sound of unearthly music floated 
on the breeze. The duke and his companion 
turned toward the direction from whence the 
weird sound came, and beheld a female figure, 


clothed in long, flowing, white drapery, standing 


some twenty paces from them. Slowly she 
pressed back her long tresses with both her 
hands, then extending her arm slowly, she 
’ pointed to Bentivoglio. 


““<«Tis the White Woman! the First Warning!” 
screamed the duke, and fell senseless at his 
companion’s feet. 

“ Blanche !”’ exclaimed Bentivoglio, in trem- 
bling tones. “Blanche! then the warning is 
indeed true !”’ 

A minute or two afterwards and the figure 
melted away. 

Quickly recovering himself, Bentivoglio stooped 
over the duke, and commenced chafing his tem- 
ples so as to restore him to consciousness, at 
the same time murmuring between his clenched 
teeth: 

“Danger is indeed near, my lord duke; not 
the assassin who strikes with the knife, but 
rather he who rends the heart with grief,” 

After the first shock was over, the duke quickly 


‘recovered, and demanded if the spectre had 


gone. 

*‘ Spectre, my lord!” cried Bentivoglio, as if 
in surprise. ‘‘I saw no spectre! A sudden faint- 
ness but this moment seized upon you, and you 
sank upon the earth before I could gave you. 
But on my word there was no spectre!” 

“T tell you that I saw Blanche, the white 
lady,” cried the duke. 

“‘T dare not contradict my lord, but by my 
honour I saw no such thing, Believe me, my 
good lord, the gloomy thoughts which have 
hannted you of late have weighed upon your 
brain, and caused you to imagine what you say 
you saw. Come, my lord, let us join the com- 
pany. The music tells me that the mask’s began. 
A cup of wine and a loving talk with the lovely 
Constantia will soon cure you of these morbid 
fantasies. Come, my lord, a mask and cloak, 
and then to join the revellers; but remember 
that at ten o’clock yeu meet me by the statue 
of Endymion.” , 

As he spoke he led the duke from the lane to 
the house, where, having procured their masks 
and cloaks, they hastened to join in the revelries. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the gaily dressed 
men and women daneing, laughing, and flirting 
beneath the lamps. Here lovers strolled away, 
Saying those small things so uninteresting to 
all save the parties immediately concerned ; 
there a group of ladies clusteretl round a gallant 
who touched the guitar gently as he sang one of 
those sweet, voluptuous songs for which Italy is 
so famous; further on were another crowd of 


ladies, who were watching the movements of a 


party of dancers. 

Outside this last group of dancers stood Ben- 
tivoglio, his black domino drawn round his 
figure, his mask fringed with more than the 
usual lace, and his broad, slonched hat drawn ‘ 
over his face, made it quite impossible for any 
one to recognize him. 

With a quick, sharp eye he scanned the 
group, until he caught sight of a fair, sylph-like 
figure of a girl who seemed deeply interested 
in the dance. Moving round so that she might 
see him, he waited anxiously until he could at- 
tract her notice, then, placing one finger on his 
lips, he motioned her with the other hand to 
follow him to a more secluded spot. 


od 
we 
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The young girl appedred not to notice him, 
but sauntered from the group as if weary of 
the dance, and followed Bentivoglio as if by 
chance. She soon overtook him, for he no 
sooner perceived that she was near him, than he 
slackened his pace, and entered into a con- 
versation with her, in such a manner that the 
passers-by would have thought they were flirt- 
ing; but far different was the conversation. 

‘Tt is a fine night, signora,”’ said Bentivoglio, 
in a light voice; then added, under his breath: 
**T have placed the net and caught the fish; it 
is for you to land it.” 

“*Is it not a gay and lovely scene?”’ replied 
the lady, in a tone intentional for any one to 
hear; and then whispered: ‘‘and where—the 
place and time P” 

“The place,’ answered Bentivoglio, ‘‘the 
arbour by the statue of Diana and Endymion; 
the time, ten o’clock. Our suspicions are true, 
the duke hates the duchess, and needs but 
slight inducement to substitute another in her 
place.” 

“But how?” 

“Ask not the means, so that you gain the 
end, Constantia. The plot is in my hands, and 
fear not butI will guideitwell. Butmark methis, 
you must not love this vacillating duke; no, not 
even should you become the Duchess of Ver- 
gellesi. Remember, there are wrongs to revenge; 
aye, though it costs us our lives!” 

‘But am I to pretend this love P”’ 

“Yes and no; be modest, coy, and play on 
and off till his passion madden him. Do you 
think you could love this man ?”’ 

“No! have ygn not brought me up from a 
child to hate his very name? Nay, more—to 
hate all mankind. To hide my hatred beneath 
a cloak of smiles was a difficult lesson at first, 
but you schooled me, and I am perfect. How 
am I to meet the duke to-night P”’ 

“Be surprised at his attention—gently repel 
them. Keep your eyes upon the left avenue, 
and, should any one approach, raise your voice ; 
upbraid the duke for his persecutions, pity the 
duchess, who is the best and kindest of mis- 
tresses. Aye, praise her as though she were 
present.” 

« And will she be ?” asked the girl. 

« Ask no questions—it is sufficient for you to 
know that I will protect you. Hark, the clock 
is striking the quarter; it is time you should to 
the trysting place. _ Trust me, the duke will be 
there already.” 

Leading her a little way down the avenue, he 
pressed her hand, raised his hat, and departed 
without saying another word. 

With’a light and easy air he strolled back to 
the ladies, and, singling out one of more than 
usual height, placed himself by her side. 

She was a tall, graceful woman, dressed in 
black velvet, trimmed with rich gold lace. The 
front of her dress was low, so 2s to show a bosom 
of the purest snow; her jet black hair was 
looped back with diamond pins, and a cluster of 
the same gems hung on her forehead, sparkling 
through the gauze of a thick veil which the lady, 


though masked, held carefully drawn over her 
face. 

“Tt is a gay scene, signora,’” said Bentivoglio, 
in his softest accents. 

** And a beautiful night,” replied the lady. 

“To me it seems somewhat dark,” replied 
Bentivoglio. 

“Indeed! I donot understand you.” 

“Has not the queen of the night veiled her- 
self P”’ 

* Signor!” exclaimed the lady, haughtily. 

“Pardon me, signora, if I offend; but those 
who love can see through the best disguises.” 

“Tf, as you say, you know who I am, I would 
warn you to beware.” 

“Love that is true should have no fear, but 
venture life itself to gain a smile.” 

“Such love were indeed venturesome,” re- 
plied the lady, trembling with passion, ‘‘and 
might cost'the venturer his stake.” 

“And what of that? What is life without 
our love? The earth becomes a barren wilder- 
ness; the very flowers lose their hue, the sun 
its cheerfulness, and the moon her beauty.” 

“Hnough, sir!’ exclaimed the lady. “If you 
do know who I am, such conversation is im- 
pertinence ; if it be but an idle boast, be warned 
in time, lest your rudeness,should outstep for- 
giveness.” 

“Pardon me, noble lady, should I offend, but 
I have a secret I would tell; one fhat should 
reach your ears alone.” 

‘“T warn you, sir, that I am not to be played 
with,” cried the lady, impatiently. 

“T ask you but to give me some minutes con- 
versation. If my secret be not worth the having, 
then treat me with scorn.” | 

With a haughty movement of impatience the 
lady drew further from the crowd, then, turning 
round, demanded in a sharp voice what the 
secret was. 

“Pardon me, my lady,” replied Bentivoglio, 
“but first give me your word that you will never 
divulge who told you this secret.” 

“T make no bargains,’ replied the lady. 
“Hither tell me the secret or depart at once. 
Remember, I did not ask for it, but that you pro- 
posed to tell me.” : 

‘“And would so willingly but that another’s 
life is imperilled by the disclosure.”’ 

“‘ Another’s life! What mean yon P” 

““Swear not to reveal how you learned this 
secret, and to spare the woman from all punish- 
ment, and I will reveal all. Believe me, were 
the girl guilty, I would not ask you to spare her, 
but she is innocent and persecuted ” 

“The girl! What girl?” 

“Will you swear ?”’ 

“7 will give you my word: that will suffice if 
you know me.” 

“There was a time when I would have taken 
the word of Frammetta Malatesta for anything.” 

** Would you dare to doubt me?” 

“No; and yet you broke that word once.” 

“ Bentivoglio, I know you,” exclaimed the 
duchess; ‘‘be warned in time, and push this 
matter nofarther, If, when I was a child, you 
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tempted:me to think I loved you, and then en- 


trapped me into a promise, it was your fault, © 


not. mine. J headstrong and’ passionate, your 
poems and specious compliments: worked upon 
metill 1 thonghtl loved you. Yourvery poverty 


and .nysterious: history drew me towards you. ~ 


It was at. best bunt the dream of a romantie girl. 
Time pastand | was engaged'to my’ cousin, whose 
tuter you had become. I loved'him, do‘love him 
with all my heart and soul. This love was no 
dream, but a beautiful reality.” 

Hor a moment Bentivoglio could not speal for 
suppressed passion; and had the duchess seen 
the, expression. of hisface:she would have greatly 
doubted his love still existing. 

After a while he so far recovered his emo- 
tion to say, in a quiet voice: 

*“Pardon me; lady, if I have offended; my 
passion was not so: easily cured as yours; mine 
still burns in my heart, and will as Jong as my 
lifelasts. The secret that I have concerns the 
duke. Now will you swear not to reveal who 
told: you it, or to blame the girl?” 

“The girl! Do yow dare to insinuate 

“IT insinuate nothing,” replied Bentivoglio, 
bowing low; “‘my mouth is sealed unless you 
swear.” | 

“I swear!” said the duchess. “Now what 
is your secret?” 

“Fhe duke whonn you so fondly, blindly love, 
loves;another!’’ said Bentivoglio, sneerinely. 

“Tt is false!*’ cried the duchess: ‘This’ is 
some. calumny forged by your evil brain to 
change my love! But trust me: that this an- 
dacity shall: not pass unpunished : your life shall 
answer this!” 

“Has the Duchess of Vergellesi forgotten the 
oath she,gave?’”’ asked Bentivoglio. 

“No, Lhave notiforgotten it!” saidithe duchess; 
“bnt; Lwann you'to quit my sight’ for ever, lest 
in my passion J forget my promise and punish 
your audaeity! ’? - 

“Bus if I can prove my words are trne—if I 
can tell you that your husband is now kneeling 
at another woman’s feet, and that woman one of 
your maids in waiting: if I cam show you this, 
and let you see your maid spurn your husband 
from her, what will you say then? Will you 
still telhb me that I have forged this against the 
good, pure-minded man you call your husband ? 
My~love was fierce and strong: he knows not 
what it is to love, but must have each day a 
fresh beanty to be the goddess of the puny pas- 
sion he dares to call his love.” 

“It cannot be! it cannot be!’’ gasped the 
miserable duchess. ‘Oh, say it is-a/lie, and I’ll 
forgive you! Oh, man! man! man! you know 
not whai you’ve done! My heart is breaking!” 

“What:is' this I see ?”’ exclaimed Bentivozlio, 
with a sneer; “‘tears inthe eyes of a Malatesta P” 

“ My heart is breaking!” moaned the misera- 
ble duchess. 

“Were it my ease, I wonld break his first. 
While we stand ‘here, Vergellesi woos his’ mis- 
tress with sweet words, comparing her softer 
beanty to the prond looks of Fiammetta. The 
maiden spurns:him-now; but think you she will 
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long do so? He is handsome, though not manly 
—rich beyond belief, and bears that false bait 


at which women bite so readily—a title.” 


“ Enough!”\ cried the duchess. ‘ What isthe 
girl’s name?” 

‘““Remember your promise!” replied Benti- 
voglio, in a stern voice. 

“1 do,” replied Fiammetta. “ See, Tam calm, 
and ready to hear-all.” 

_“The lady’s name is Constantia Gornito.” 

‘“Tmpossible! The girl I took to me ont of 
charity P” 

‘“The same,’ replied Bentivoglio, coldly. 

“She could not be so ungrateful.” 

“Do you believe ingratitude? Besides, I tell 


you she spurns the duke.” 


“Tt was by your recommendation that I placed 
hernear my person—have honouredand showered 
favours upon her.” 

“Believe me, madam, she deserves it all ; and 
this you can prove by witnessing the meeting 
between the maiden and your husband.” 

“How! You know the spot where they meet, 
then ?” 

“T do.” 

“? Tis strange that you should know so much, 
and yet have nothing to do in the arrangement 
of the matter,” said the duchess, suspiciously. 

““T have told you, madam, that I love you,” 
said Bentivoglio, in a low voice; “love you, not 
with a selfish love, but one that would protect 
you from feeling the anguish I feel at seeing 
the one I love another’s. Can you not trust 
me?” . 

*‘T will trust you, Bentivoglio,” said the 


' duchess, placing her hand upon h® arm— trust 


you as long asl can. If I tind that you have 
been true and faithful to me, your services shall 
meet a full reward; but if I find that you have 
played me false—have played a, double part, no 
revenge shall be so deep, no punishment so ter- 

rible as that V’1l bring on you! ” | 

“Fear not, signora, but I will prove my 
words. Take the avenue to the left, which 
leads to the arbour by the statue of Endymion. 
Tread cantionsly, for even your light tread 
muy cause the leaves to rustle. In the arbour 
you will see your husband and the fair 
Constantia. Do not let your passion get the 
mastery of your better judgment: remember, 
‘impatience prevents good, and causes evil.’ Be 
cool, and listen to their words ; you can judge 
then if I speak truly when I say the girl spurns 
your husband. You will also see how passion~ 
ately he loves the girl. Mark well how diller- 
ently he woos her to how he wooed Fiammetta 
Malatesta. His love for that high-born lady 
was cool enough, Heaven knows, to cause others 
to notice it; bat his passion forthis wench burns 
with such a flame that nothing but its sweet 
return can cool it.” 

“ Silence!” said the duchess, sternly. ‘“‘ Ben- 
tivoglio, if what you have told me prove true, — 
fear not but J will have a deep revenge—one 
becoming a Malatesta! Serve me well and 


truly, and I w'll not refuse you what reward you 


ask. Take this small dagger, and when I say 
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‘ strike!’ kill the duke. 
fear the deed?” 

“Nay, madam, I haye no fear; but I have 
prudence. To kill the duke is to kill ourselves. 
If 1t must be done, I] know some drugs as deadly 
in their work as this bright steel can be, but 
leaving no tell-tale marks behind to say from 
whence the deadly potion came. But, madam, 
pause ere you employ these fearful measures; 
consider well the case; the duke may return 
once more to love.” 

“Return to love! The love that once is lost 
never returns again. Still I promise not to kill 

him nutil—until I know I have been deceived. 
Nay, keep the dagger as the first earnest of my 
esteem. “Tis one I’ve carried in my bosom for 
ies yet never thought to use. Which path say 
you?” 

“The one to the left. Farewell, sweet lady, 
until we meet again.”’ 

Fiammetta drew her veil closely over her 
face, and walked hurriediy in the direction 
indicated by Bentivoglio, who stood playing 
with the little dagger, drawing it from its velvet 
sheath, and watching the duchess. 

“There goes the only woman I ever loved,” 
he sighed; “she might haye made my life a 
different one; but that has passed; my love ig 
dead, and hatred fills the place. Kill the duke! 
well, yes, one day I will, but not at your good 
bidding, lady; I bidemy time. Bentivoglio plots 
not to please others, bnt himself. This noble 
palace of Vergellesi shall be in my clutch as 
though I were the duke. 

‘‘ Rest there, pretty toy,’”’ he continued, plac- 
ing the dagger in his breast. ‘‘ It was about as 
well she gave it me. I would not trust her when 
her temper’s roused, and if Constantia play her 
part but well, Fiammetta will presently see that 
which would be enough to stir the blood of a 
colder woman. I'll tomy post, and see no dan- 
ger happens.” 

Saying which, Bentiyoglio strode away in the 
direction of the arbour, but carefully taking the 
right path. 

In the meantime the duchess had nearly 
_reaehed the arbour, when the sound of voices 
fell upon her ear. Cautiously creeping nearer, 
she managed to get behind a shrub, from whence 
she could witness all that passed in the arbour. 
This she did with great caution, scarcely dis- 
turbing a leaf or causinga rustle in the branches; 
but for all that the sharp ears and eyes of Con- 
stantia detected her presence, and immediately 
took up the cue given her by Bentivoglio. 

Fiammetta stoodspell-bound atthescene before 
her; there in the deep recess of the arb ur 
stood Constantia Gornito, no longer masked, 
but standing erect, her pale face turned towards 
the moon, whose silver light showed off her 
beauty to the best advantage. At her feet was 
the Duke di Vergellesi, his face upturned, 
gazing into the fair one of his mistress, whilst 
he clasped her bands to his breast. The poor 
duchess convulsively clasped her hands upon her 
bosom as she beheld this scene, so charming to 
look: at, but bearing a deadly meaning to her. 


You tremble! Do you 
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At one moment she felt for the dagger, then 
remembering she had given it to, Bentivoglio, 
bit her ‘lips with rage. At length Constantia 
spoke, and Iiammetta leant forward to catch 
each word she uttered. 

“ My lord, my lord, you. do me wrong,’’ cried 
Constantia, trying to draw her hands from the 
duke; ‘ each word you say is insult.” 

“Insult, sweetest!’ cried the duke; ‘then 
is it an insult to adore all things thut are 
beautifal? Oh, turn not away; Ilove you. Be 
mine, and all I have shall be placed at your 
feet; refuse me, Constantia, and I die. From 
youth Ihave dreamed of such a love as this, but 
never knew the true passion until now.”’ 

* Peace, peace,»my lord, I pray. you,’ cried 
Constantia; ‘‘dare you tell me that you never 
loyed before? Oh, sir, unsay those words, nor 
let me think that the sweet duchess has been so 
cruelly deceived.’ 

““The sweet duchess! I hate her.” 

‘“My lord, be silent, I beseech you. It is not 
well that I should hear you speak against one 
who has protected me. Remember, she is your 
wife.” 

‘“‘ Alas! I would she were not. J was forced 
into the marriage. Ihate her. Her proud im- 
perious ways; her eyes that sparkle with a 
light that speaks more of the shrew than lover. 
Let those who love such things go mate with 
the eagle; but for my part, give me the gentle 
dove.”’ 

As he spoke, he rose from his knee, and drayw- 
ing the girl towards him, endeavoured to plant 
a kiss upon her lips; but, quick as lightning, 
Coustantia repulsed him, and springing back, 
exclaimed : 

‘Begone, sir: leave me! Think you to gain 
my heart by reviling one 1 love? low mean 
must, poor Constantia stand in your idea, to think 
her heart is to be won by slighting those she 
loves. I tell you, the duchess is the most beanu- 
tiful and worthy lady in all Italy, and until now 
I deemed you the worthiest gentleman; but 
now, when I behold you stoop so low—hear false- 
hood falling from your lips as fast as rain from 
thunder-clonds—I despise and hate you! Forgive 
me. my lord; I fear I have offended, and that I 
would not do, though better that than to do:se 
good a lady such a grievous wrong.” 

As Constantia spoke she bowed her head, as 
if in great humility. 

““ Hear me, Constantia!” cried the dnke. ‘Be 
mine, and soon, { swear, you shall be duchess!”’ 

‘‘ Begone, base murderer!” cried Constantia, 
in tones of well-acted disgust. 

“If you refuse me thug,’ eried the duke, in 
passionate tones, “TJ will use my authority, and 
make you respect the duke.” 

““T do res ect the duke, as the husband of 
Fiammetta Malatesta should be respeeted, when 
he respects that lady as he should. But when 
I see him stoop to baseness, I despise him, as a 
honest peop'e would.” 

“By heavens, you shall be mine!” eried the 
duke, seizing her in his arms; “that very anger 
and scorn makes me loye you more.” 
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At that moment the branches were slightly 
moved, and a man’s voice whispered: 

“Hold, my lord! The duchess is here!” 

Scarcely had the words been uttered than the 
duchess staggered from her place of conceal- 
ment, and fell senseless on the ground. At the 
same time the air seemed filled with a wild 
music, and the White Lady glided up to where 
the duchess lay, and slowly lifting her arm, 
pointed, firstat Constantia, and then at the pros- 
trate figure at her feet, then slowly melted away. 

‘Great heavens!” cried the duke, ‘“‘this is 
the second warning.” 

In a moment Bentivoglio sprang through the 
bushes, and, leaning over the duchess, waved 


the others to retire, at the same time placing: 


one of his hands on Fiammetta’s breast. - 

She still breathes!’’ he cried. “Fly in- 
stantly. You, my lord, rejoin the guests; and 
you, Constantia, to your apartment; wait until 
I rejoin you. Make arrangements, my lord, to 
depart for Mugnone directly. I will either ac- 
company you, or followin a few hours. Leave 
the duchess with me, and all will soon be well.’’ 

As the duke and Constantia hurried away, 
Bentivoglio leant over the duchess, and, raising 
her head upon his knee, applied some pungent 
scent to her nostrils. At last she heaved a deep 
sigh, and her eyelids quivered. Instantly Ben- 
tivoglio seized her hand, and, pressing it to his 
bosom, implanted a kiss upon her cold, pale lips. 

This bold proceeding called the duchess in- 
stantly back to life, and, with a cry of horror, 
she sprang to her feet, and gazed with wild ex- 
citement at Bentivoglio, who still remained in a 
kneeling position. 

“‘ Where are they ?”’ she demanded, at length, 
in a hollow voice. 

** Gone,”’ replied Bentivoglio. 

“Gone! and left me alone with you. Oh, why 
did you not kill me as I lay P” 

“Kill you! I would protect you with my 
life. You know, madam, if I spoke the truth.” 

“But my husband! Did he not stop to pro- 
tect me?” 


*‘ Not he! The Lady Constantia fled in terror, © 


and he, crying out some silly words about 
Blanche and ghosts, fled also. I think he took 
you for some love long dead.” 

“Long dead indeed,” moaned the unfortunate 
Fiammetta. ‘Oh, Bentivoglio, there was a 
time when I would have died to give that man 
pleasure ; and no cannot hate him. It is the 
curse of those who are wronged in love, to love 
those who wrong them. Tell me, Bentivoglio, 
what I shall do?” 

“IT know not, madam; it seems to me there 
are but two ways of action,” 

** And they are ue 

“To bear your wrongs with meekness, or to 
avenge them,” 

‘“‘ Bear them! never!” exclaimed the duchess, 
her eyes flashing fire with anger. 

“Then there is but the other left,” replied 
Bentivoglio, ‘‘You cannot, must not, win him 
back.”’ 





a better plan to try to win him home unto his wife 
than lead that wife to kill him. You seem 
amazed at what I say. Think you that it is an 
easy thing to kill those we love?” 

‘‘War from it; but scarce an hour since I had 
a dagger given me to use at a lady’s command. | 
Shall I return it?” 

‘““No; keep it,’’ replied the duchess, shudder- 
ing. ‘Thank heaven I had it not when they 
were here. I dare scarce trust myself to meet 
the duke; now love, now hatred swells my 
heart. In vain I seek for help or aid.” 

‘‘Fiammetta,’’ said Bentivoglio, reproach- 
fully, ‘is this the way you return what I have 
done for you? I was the duke’s tutor, bound 
to him by many ties of friendship. I loved him 
well, yet all this was forgotten when I saw you 
wronged.” 

‘‘ How knew you of this meeting?” demanded 
the duchess, suddenly. ) 

“The duke himself honoured me by making 
me his confidant.” 

‘And you betrayed his secret,’ was the 
duchess’s scornful rejoinder. 

“How could I see gne I loved so much so 
cruelly deceived? ” 

‘‘Oh, tender conscience, who would make in 
other men a sin of what they boast as virtue in 
themselves. But still, I blame you not. This 
world seems to me made but of one stuff, and 
men but of the same spirit.” 

“You forgive me if I have in my over haste 
caused you displeasure ?”’ 

“ Yes, I forgive you, and will do more—make 
you the agent of my revenge.” 

“You have but to command, lady, and I obey; 
your word is my law.” 

“So be it. As the duke told you so much, 
doubtless, he has told you more.” 

‘Certainly, he has told me of his love, and 
determination to possess the lady.” 

“No more? Has he not said aught about me P 
Longed for my death, or, at least, for some good 
cause to break the holy knot that bound us at 
God’s altar, and part us? Speak, man; never be 
afraid. I know that I am hated—hated beyond 
measure. I know that my life weighs down 
his, and therefore fear not to hear the truth. 
It is the rich and high who tremble at truth’s 
sound, not the poor and miserable. What, 
silent still! Have you not words enough to 
breathe the hatred that he feels? Oh! had you 
loved me as you have sworn you did, you would 
have struck the coward to the earth. Begone, 
begone, and leave me; there is no truth in man, 
or goodness in the earth!” 

‘“My dearest lady, be not vexed with me, 
who have hidden much from you sooner than 
displease your ears. Is it my fanlt that the duke 
should please to pour his vile love in my ears ? 
Can I bid him be silent, or tell him that he shall 
do this, and shall not dare dothat P? I amnotrich 
or powerful, while he is both. I, a poor scholar; 
he, a rich prince. Even now, for your sake, I 
have done that which still may cost me dear.” 

“And, having told me that which yon have 


“And why not winhim back? Wouldit notbe | done, I now must know the rest. Come, sir, 
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what has the duke been kind enough to say of 
me?” 

“He did confess he loved you not; in fact, 
declared he never had or could.” 

“Twas well and -bravely spoken.” 
‘He further hinted that, had he a frien 
who would move you from his path, that he iy 

“Well!” 

** Would honour that same friend, and make 

him rich and happy.”’ 

“A goodly promise, truly. And what said 
your?” 

“T—why I at first did take it for a joke; 
but, seeing him in earnest, I did inveigh against 
such base designs, and with descriptions of your 
numerous excellences, all gilded with my love, 
did try to win him back to love again; but all 
in vain. He threw the many favours I had 





done him back in my teeth, and called me_ 


coward. Once I thought he would have struck 
me, but that his prudence oercame his passion, 
and bade him leave his sword still sheathed.” 

«‘ And now what does he propose to do with 
this fair lady of his choice ?” 

‘“T believe his lordship starts from here to- 
night on special business, to his Castle Mugnone. 
The lady will be carried off some hours later, 
so I understand.” 

‘© Some hours later to meet her lover at the 
Castle Mugnone. Is it not so?” 

' “T believe so, madam. The duke will use 
force, if necessary; so he declares.” 

‘Oh, trust me, sir, no force is wanted there ; 
the bird will answer the whistle.” 

‘‘But, madam, you perceived the maiden 
spurned the duke,” cried Bentivoglio, in some 
alarm; “did she not bid him think of you ? did 
she not tell him how she loved your very name— 
nay, worshipped yon P” 

‘‘You listened well, Bentivoglio: far better 
were you concealed than I was.” 

‘©T do confess I overheard theirtalk. I came, 
for from your manner I feared much ill might 
‘come. The way you gave me the dagger, 
and——” 

“Enough, enough, good signor; I blame you 
not; but, trust me, there will be, shall be, no 
need of force. The lady will consent to go to 
Mugnone; orif she should refuse, I will send 
her there. Not one word of this to the duke. 
Play well your part, and you shall have your 
_yeward. If you deceive me, you are lost. Now, 
your arm, sir; lead me to my waiting-women, 
for I would ietire. Remember, you promise 
the dnke that Constantia Gornito will be at 
Mngnone before the morning; and see that 
certain trusty fellows are left with orders to 
convey her there, and I will see that she is 
sent.” } 

Bowing low to the duchess’s orders, Benti- 
voglio took her hand and led her back to the 
castle. 

The news soon spread that the duchess was 
ill; the festivities were broken up, and the 
guests retired to rest, all unconscious of the 
eventful proceedings of the evening. The 
duchess had no sooner retired to her chamber 


than she dismissed her maids, and, pacing up 
and down her chamber, began to think over the 
scene she had witnessed. 

‘© So!” she exclaimed, “he loves this girl: 
that she loves him I doubt not. I cannot trust 
that Bentivoglio. He has not an honest look; 
besides he never forgives, and I deceived him. 
Deceived him! WNo,it was he who deceived me. 
He won my girlish affections, hoping to gain 
thereby a step to rank and fortune, but my 
eyes were opened in time. That the duke hates 
me I long have known, and patiently have tried 
to make him love—to win those affections he 
throws away upon that girl. But should she 
love him—love him as I have loved him—were 
it not better to sacrifice myself than to commit 
a crime? I will see her; see her unseen, so that 
I may judge whether she be moved as I am 
moved.” 

Taking a lamp from the table she passed 
behind the arras, and touching a secret spring a 
panel slid back; she entered the aperture, and 
closing the panel, passed along a narrow 
passage, descended some narrow stairs till at 
last she came to another movable panel, which 
she moved without making’ the slightest noise, 
and the next moment was standing behind the 
arras of Constantia’s apartment. She quickly 
extinguished her lamp and listened attentively, 
for to her surprise she heard two voices in the 
room. 

“Do you love this man ?” asked a stern voice 
that she knew to be Bentivoglio’s. 

“Yes and no,’ replied Constantia, for the 
other speaker was the duchess’s rival. 

“‘T do not understand you; you must speak 
plainer; I am not used to riddles.” 

“JT lke him, inasmuch as he flatters me; I 
hate him because you rule him.” 

«« And if you marry him, will you, Constantia, 
break my rule?” 

“No; if he be fool enough to be ruled, let him 
be so, as long as you do not interfere with me.” 

«A sensible speech, truly,” replied Benti- 
voglio, with a cruel langh. 

“One worthy the master who educated me, is 
it not? Jam an apt pupil.” et 

“Of a truth you are; so remember, the 
duchess must be removed, and you married.”’ 

“ Just as you will; but tell me how would you 
have this done ?” 

“To night the duke departs for his castle at 
Muegnone, about three leagues from here.” 

«“ And you go with him, I suppose. He cannot 
do without his constant friend.” 

“Exactly. I gowith him. You will join us 
there in a few hours,” said Bentivoglio. 

“Tndeed! But how shall I manage to leave 
the duchess? She will not let me go.” 

‘¢ She is more likely to command you fo depart. 
Men will be ready to guide you.” 

‘Be it as you will,” replied the young beauty, 
languidly. ‘I can’t plot—it tires me.” 

For a moment all was still, and then Con- 
stantia asked, carelessly : 

““But what is to become of that terrible 
creature, the duchess? What a tigress she is.” 
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“‘ Leave her to. me,” rephed, Bentivoglio; ‘I 
havea debt with her that must. be paid.” 

“Why, how terrible you look; one would think 
you were! about to take her. life.” 

“« And would that trouble yowmuch if Iwere?” 
sneered Bentivoglio. 

“‘ Perhaps not; but I, donot like the sight of 
blood, it-makes me.ill.” . 

‘Do not trouble yourself; yon, at least, will 
eseape the sight of it.” 

The duchess trembled as she heard these 
words, so cruelly: spoken. 

“You know that once I loyed Fiammetta 
Malatesta,” continued the man. 

‘“‘J have heard you did,” replied the.girl, “and 
have, always wondered at your taste.” 

“She played me false.. I bad to bear it, be. 
cause I was poor, and in her power.” 

“Two most unfortunate things,’ said the 
young beauty, yawning. “Well? Goon.” 

‘“‘I love her.no more. I hate, detest, despise 
her!” cried Bentivoglio. 

“A very wise thing to do, wren you have 
nothing more to hope,” said the girl. 

**Peace, girl; my heart is not to be played 
with. The duchess knows that you love the 
duke.” . . 

‘‘Pardon me,” replied Constantia, haughtily, 
“it is the duke loves me.” 

‘‘ Be it so; she is jealous: the duke wishes for 
a just cause for divorce, and he shall have it.” 

“You villain!” cried Constantia, springing to 
her feet; ‘“‘you heartless wretch-—you worse than 
murderer !’’ 

“How now, my mistress!” said Bentivoglio, 
recgiling before the girl. ‘‘ This from yon!” 

‘Yes, this from me. You have brought me 
up, tanght me everything that is bad; but in 
my wildest dreams J] never dreamed of such 
baseness as yours. Wonld you kill the soul as 
well as the body? Ha,ha, ha! Why, look how 
pale you grow. Like a'l bad men, you are a 
coward, Bentivoglio, and one that a girl can 
make tremble. Do as you will, but tell me no 
more of your terrib!e secrets,” 

“Hush!” cried Bentivoglio; “there is the 
duke’s signal. I must join him.” 

‘“‘ Farewell, Mephistopheles,”’ said Constantia, 
““we soon shall meet again.” 

“In two hours be prepared for flight. 
well, my lady the duchess !” 

Fiammetta waited to hear no more; gently 
closi: g the door, she hurried back to her room, 
and fur a moment sat lost m-thought. Then 
with a firm hand struck a small gong that stood 
by her side. oh 

A servant qnickly answered the summons. 

“Send Giammetto to me, direetly;” said the 
duchess, in 9 hollow voice. 

The servant disappeared, and the duchess, 
seating herself at a table, commenced writing. 

Giammetto, a tall, heavy-browed man, entered 
the room, and bowed with an awkward air, ag if 
he were not used to being in sucha place asa 
lady’s boudoir. 

‘‘Giammetto,” said the duchess, “ when I Jeft 
my father’s palace, you accompanied me.” 


Fare- 


‘‘? faith, my lady, I had that honour; nor 
would I have left the old lord but for you.” 

“T know it, Giammetto, When I was leaying, 
my father said—‘ Farewell, Fiammetta; you 
leave me to go to a happy home,.to a husband 
whois rich and powerful. Still, in spite of all 
these advantages, you may want assistance. J 
cannot be always near to guide and advise you, 
neither may be the duke, your husband; there- 
fore, I have sent with you Giammetto, my trusty: 
henchman, who will protect and obey you 
implicitly. Twice he has saved my life on the 
field of battle, and twice my honour has been 
avenged by his hand. Therefore, my daughter, 
should aught of evil happen, trust to Giam- 
metto.’”’ 

“‘T do remember well the old count’s words; 
they nearly brought tears in my eyes,” cried the 
old man. ‘‘ Twice I saved your father’s life, ’tig 
true, but those affairs about his honour were. 
not pretty things, and had best be forgotten.” 

“ Giammetto, I, Fiammetta, your old master’s 
only daughter is in danger.”’ 

“You! Impossible! Who would dare touch 
the Dachess Vergellesi?” ; 

“Lhe one who should protect both her honour 
and her life as his own.” 

‘“Tt cannot be possible!” cried the old man. 
““No, no, my lady, Pll not believe it. Some 
specious villain has been pouring this black poison 
in, your ear.” 

“You guess, then, the person I mean 2” 

The old man cast his eyes around, as if search- 
ing for some excuse, and at last faltered ont— 

‘“‘I—I—cannot, dare not guess, my lady. 
Your words would point to one who stands so 
high, that were I to breathe such a, suspicion.on 
him would cause my death—one who claims 
your honour and my obedience.” 

“ lf fear has made you dull, I have no fear to 


speak the name: it is tha.duke!” 


“The duke! My deares: lady, I tell you some 
one had belied his lordship to you. Tellme who 
the base liar is, and I will pluck his tongue from 
out his lying throat.” 

“The person who told me. was the duke!’ said 
Fiammetta. 

Giammetio started back in astonishment, 
unable to utter a word. 

“I heard his hatred from his own lips. I 
listened a3 he knelt, at. my,rival’s feet, and. heard 
him, as he spoke his passionate love to her, 
compare that love to his detestation of myself.” 

“This is indeed terrible,’ muttered Giam- 
metto. “ Did you keep quiet all the time, with- 
out warning the duke of the foul injustice he 
was doing you?” | 

“Was it for me,'the Duchess of Vergellesi, to 
‘stand shame-faced before my low-bred rival; to 
bear her scoru; or worse, to kneel and beg his 
love again 2’ 

“Nay lady ; but had you faced the duke, and 
‘proudly chid him for his, folly, you would no 
doubt have, brought him to your feet, like all 
true penitents, even more devoted than he was 
before.” 

“Oh! wonld I could have thought so! Would 
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he bad left me one faint hope that love for me 
might still burn in his breast!?’ 

“Who ig the duke’s mistress?” 
Gianwnetto, passionately. 

“‘He has not one. The girl he loves scorns 
him—spurns him from her.” 

“Tho gods be praised she is of so virtuous a 
nature,’ said Giammetto. 

‘Virtue! she speaks it as one speaks in de- 
lirium, but knows not that of which she talks. 
This girl—this waiting-maid, will not be mistress 
to the duke. 
be more.” 

“More! Why, lady, she must be mad’; or 
perhaps your jealousy, well founded though it 
be, has made you see these things in a strange, 
distorted way. What more can she be?” 

“The Duchess Vergelleai!”” 

* Bat how could she become the duchess, you 
being still alive P” 

“Tut,man! Are youan Italian andask me that 
question? Look at your belt, Giammetto; see 
you not the dagger by your side? If menspeak 
truly, that dagger once found a sheath in a 
rival’s heart. Think you this girl would shrink 
from sacrificing me to her ambition? I tell you 
that my death is planned ; nay, worse, my honour 
aimed at. All to be sacrificed at the shrine of 
this fair beauty.” 

For a moment both remained silent, as if 
fearful to disturb the silence. 

At length Giammetto heaved a profound sich, 
as if relieved from some intense weight, threw 
back his head, stretched his broad chest, and in 
a clear, firm voice demanded— 

‘‘ What are your orders? Trust me, they shall 
be obeyed.” 

“T thark thee, Giammetto. I knew that I 
could trust to wy father’s faithfnl servant.” 

““You may indeed, my lady. I promised your 
father to protect you, and [ will.” 

“Thanks; the lady is Constantia Gornito.” 

“What! Constantia Gornito?P That fair 
la ady : Pie 

** Fair fiend, rather: She has east a spell on 
_ my dear !ord, ‘and now aims at my life.” 


exclaimed 


““It seems ‘almost impossible that such a fair 


creature should work so foul a plot.” 
“Not she alone, but one whom you know well 
aids her in all she does.” 


“ What! is the plot of some extent? How . 


many have worked this damned web ?” 

“Qh, only two; b’t they are clever enough 
to’ catch the foolish fly--my husband.” 

““ We lose time, my lady ; who is the other? 
Man or woman, none must escape.” 

“Thanks, good Giammetto ; the duke to-night 
departs for Mugnone Castle.” 

“Tt was but this moment that he and Signor 
Bentivoglio took horse and rode away upon some 
special business.” 

“That special business is to plot my ruin. 
Within an hour Constantia follows them.” 

“Then Signor Bentivoglio is the other who is 
doomed?” 

“He is the one who has formed the plot, and 
led the duke.” 


She will brook no rival. She will | 


_ the gardens. 


| Mugnone to-night. 


“Trust me, my lady; he shall plot no more 
this side eternity.” 

“You know the castle well. 
room is a carved oak caainet.” 

“YT remember it; there once you'hid, to tease 
the duke.” 

“The same. Supposing you and some two 
other gentlemen left here within an hour, could 
you reach Mugnone before the duke ?” 

“By riding across the country—yes; bat ’tis 
a difficult road.” 

“Tt must be done. You see this secret pas- 
sage ?” said Fiammetta, drawing back the | 
tapestry, and showing the passage which Jed to 
Constantia’s room; ‘this leads down to my 
rival’s room, where now she is preparing for her 
fiicht; after which it leads to a door opening to 
Order two trusty followers to be 
here with you directly’; place yourselves by the 
door leading to the room of this would-be 
duchess, and when I eall, enter directly. Have 
your horsesplaced in readiness, and also order 
my ladies in attendance to prepare to depart for 
Oh, we will hold a merry 
meeting there, and trust me, Constantia’s golden 
locks shall canse more notice than they have 
done before. This letter contains my instruc- 
tions to you; see that they are Simcmy per- 
formed.” 

Giammetto bowed, and took the letter, makmg 
no:reply, then left the room. 

Passing to her dressing-table, the duchess 
took therefrom the beautiful sparkling diamond 
aigrette that she had worn on her forehead 
during the evening, and again fixed it on her 
She then opened a beautiful casket, 


Tin the duke’s 


brow. 


‘and took from it a splendid pair of opal ear- 


rings, and holding them to the lamp. examined 
them intently, whilst her face worked with 
violent emotion. 

“Oh! luckless stones!” she cried, ‘‘ harbin- 
gers of evil fate, thon wert the first present 
that he gave me. ‘ Wear them,’ he said; ‘’tis 
but a foolish superstition that calls these gems 
uulucky ; but were they twice as evil as idle 
talk would give them ont, they would become 
pure by being near to thee.’ Oh! had I died 
that moment, I had indeed been happy.” 

Slowly she placed the ear-rings in her ears; 
then seating herself, waited patiently until 
Giammetto returned with his followers. 

Rising from her seat with her usual dignity, 
she demanded, in a cold voice— 

* Gentlemen, are you prepared to avenge my 
grievous wrongs.” 

“Weare!” was the firm reply. 

“Swear upon Signor Giammetto’s darger- 
hilt that you will not stay your hand or falter 
until my wrongs are avenged.” 

“We swear,” replied the men, raising the 
dagger’s hilt which Giammetto held to them as 
though it were a crucifix. 

““Tnough,”’ said the duchess, “ your ‘task will 
soon be over. Follow me; make no noise, and 
wait at the spot I show you until I call.” 

They entered the narrow passage and followed 
the duchess, as with hasty steps she hastened 
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towards her rival’s room. As she neared the 
door she motioned her followers to stop. The 
next moment she entered Constantia’s apart- 
ments. 

Seated ata table, admiring herself in'a mirror, 
was Constantia, her golden hair falling in mas- 
sive ringlets on her ivory shoulders. She was 
dressed as if ready for a journey, and by her 
side lay a richly-plumed riding hat. 

The duchess gazed at the beantiful figure 
before her, looking so innocent, and yet so full 
of deep passion and deceit. Unconscious of her 
mistress’s presence, Constantia, as she played 
with her beantiful hair and admired her own 
lovely image in the mirror, spoke her thoughts 
aloud. 

“* Duchess!’ she exclaimed. 
sound, and better still I love the power. Oh! 
how I love torule. To be able to command, to 
be feared ; it must be glorious. ‘Tio make others 
tremble when you frown; smile when you smile; 
to take their very tempers from your looks. 
How I do detest the duke! a weak fool, who 
allows Bentivoglio to rule him; though, for that 
matter, Bentivoglio rnles everybody; but when 
once I am the duchess, his rule shall end. He 
little thinks I can plot as well as he; but my 
end gained, I’ll have no such dangerous people 
at my court. If the duchess only knew her 
fate!’’ 

‘She does know her fate,” said the duchess, 
in a stern voice. 

Constantia started up in horror as she beheld 
her outraged mistress. 

“Yes, little as you have thought it, 1 know 
myfate. I know that it is misery and crime,” said 
the duchess. “I cannot rule my own destiny, 
but I can yours. I have come to bear you a 
message, Signora Gornito, a message from the 
duke. He wishes for your presence at Mugnone, 
to-night.” 

Constantia gazed in wonder at her mistress. 
Could she possibly be so weak as to submit 
patiently to a rival? Then the remembrance 
flashed across the girl’s mind of what Benti- 
voglio had said to her when she asked how she 
was to leave the duchess: “ Sheis more likely to 
command you to depart.” 

“Tf the duke wishes it, I must obey,’’ she 
murmured, at the same time casting a tri- 
umphant look at her mistress. 

“You are right; his wishes shall be obeyed. 
But first,as I have some message to send to 
him, sit down and write for me,” : 

Constantia seated herself at the table in mock 
humility, scarcely able to hide her contempt for 
the duchess. , 

“Are you ready to commence?” demanded 
her mistress. 

“Perfectly, madam ; I wait but for your dic- 
tation.” 

“Commence then—‘My dearest lord, as you 
have chosen to honour me with that most 
precious thing on earth, your love, I have be-' 
thought me how best I might show you my 
gratitude. Would you have my life? I’ll give 
it you. You oft have praised my hair, my face, 


** Yes, I like the 
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my lips; I give themto you. All these I give 
to you; and in return I ask that you will seek in 
the old oak cabinet that stands in the hall at 
Mugnone’; therein you will find that which you 
love best.’”’ | 

“The letter is finished,” said the duchess; 
‘“‘cive it me, and as reward, take this aigrette of 
diamonds. Nay; do not refuse them—they are 
worthy of a duchess. Come, bind them on your 
brow. So—see how the pure gems suit your 
hair, seeming set in threads of gold. Now place 
these ear-rings in your ears. The duke loves 
them, and doubtlessly will think them finer in 
their new abode.” 

Overcome grith astonishment, Constantia per- 
mitted herself to be arrayed in the jewels. 

“Now sit down by the mirror, and gaze at 
your fair face—that face so full of beauty, a 
thing to ruin happiness, to break men’s hearts, 
and crush women!” 

“What mean you, madam?” exclaimed Con- 
stantia, alarmed at the duchess’sthanged manner. 

“You will need some followers to take you to 
the duke. I have provided you with some. 
Signor Giammetto, come forward!” 

The tapestry was drawn aside, and Giammetto 
entered the room, followed closely by his two 
companions. 

“Gentlemen!” cried Fiammetta, “‘ behold the 
lady who intends to be the Duchess Vergellesi 
when I am deposed. The duke requires this lady’s 
presence at Mugnone; it is my command you 
take her there!”’ 

“Spare me! spare me!”’ cried Constantia, 
who saw in the duchess’s face that some terrible 
fate awaited her. ‘Spare me, I beseech you!”’ 

“ Away with her!”’ cried Fiammetta. ‘Spare 
you! Would youspare me? You ‘do not like 
the sight of blood ;’ and so I was to be killed out 
of your sight. Listen, woman! Bentivoglio 
plotted well; but in his wish to cause more sin 
and crime has ruined all. I knew his spe- 
cious lies were but to trap myself, so that, with 
serpent tongue, he might turn the duke against 
me. Giammetto, there is the woman who, if 
she live, will be your duchess. You have my 
orders—take her to Mugnone!’’ 

The men advanced towards Constantia; but, 
with the swiftness of afawn, she flew past them, 
and throwing herself at the duchess’s feet, begged 
for mercy. 

_ “Mercy! mercy !” she screamed, in piteous 
tones. ‘‘Oh, madam, have mercy onme! [am 
too young to die; life is so sweet, so beautiful. 


_I will leave the palace, and live in a cottage— 


anywhere, so that you will not hurt me. Look 
at me, madam, and have pity. I do not love the 
duke. I have been tempted. Was it my fault 
that he loved me? Oh, madam, have mercy 
upon me!” 

““ Away with ner!” cried the duchess. ‘‘ You 
would have doomed me to death—worse, to dis- 
honour! You would have made my name a 
disgrace—one to be shuddered at by all. Yon 
have ruined my life—my happiness. Away with 
her, gentlemen, and be merciful unto her as she 


| would have been merciful unto me!” 
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“Springing quickly to her feet, Constantia 
stood defiantly before the men who advanced 
upon her, and, with flashing eyes and heaving 
bosom, faced her mistress. 

“‘T am in your power,” she cried, 
your mercy, but I crave it not. Strike— 
kill! Were I in your place, anf you in 
mine, you should not live another minute. 
I knelt to thee! Cursed be my knees which 
bent — my tongue, that spoke in supplica- 
tion unto such a creature as thou art. Spare 
me, good gentlemen, for a little space—be not 
too anxious for your bloody work; I’m in the 
net, and have no escape. But I would sooner 
be Constantia, doomed to death, than Fiammetta. 
You are but a mockery, with no power but that 
you gain from others’ hands. I am the duchess. 
Your marriage was forced on by a rapacious 
father—forced on to a weak man, whose love for 
me has made him strong. He hates you, and 
adores me. Gentlemen, you may do this woman’s 
will; but, mark me well—the duke will avenge 
me. When I fall, your fates are sealed!” 

Maddened by this speech, the duchegs or- 
dered Giammeito to seize the girl and carry her 
away. But no sooner had they grasped her 
wrists in their rough hands, than her fear re- 
turned, and involuntarily she screamed for help. 
In an instant aman threw a large cloak over her 
head, so as to stifle her screams. The next 
minute they had borne her down \the secret 
passage. 

When the Duchess was alone, she gazed round 
the room with a wild, startled look of horror. 
She tottered towards the sliding panel, but the 
darkness there appalled her. Hush! there were 
footsteps hurrying up the stairs—the household 
was aroused. She must not. be seen in that 
state, or all would be known. 

Hastily crossing the room, she took one rapid 
glance at the mirror, then, turning round, stood 
with her usual haughty looks, ready to face the 
intruders. 

She had not long to wait; the door was flung 
open, and the trembling servants flocked into 
the chamber. 

‘‘See that everything is prepared for our 
departure to Mugnone within an hour,” said the 
duchess, coldly. 

“But, my lady,” said the major-domo, “ we 
heard strange cries, and ? 

“And became curious. Enough, enough; I 
have had a strange dream, and screamed in my 


“and at 





sleep. I thought a viper bit at me, and that I: 


crushed it; but, somehow, though I killed the 
reptile, it turned and stung me unto death. 
A foolish dream—nomore. Summon my ladies, 
and you, good sir, see to our horses.” 

Leaning on the major-domo’s arm, the duchess 
returned to her own room, whilst the servants 
hastened to see her orders carried out, but not 
without many strange whispers as to the fearful 
scream and Signora Constantia’s absence. 

Meanwhile, the duke and Bentivoglio had been 
pushing on their way towards Mugnone. 

The moon had sunk behind the hills, and dark- 
ness spread around, making the road, which 





was at the best of times a bad one, most dan- 
gerous riding, so that the horses could not 
proceed at much more than a walk. 

“Plague take the road!” quoth the duke. 

“On such a night as this one might easily miss 
one’s way. Would that we had some light to 
guide us.’ 

“Fear not, my lord; I know the road too well 
to lose myself. 2 

“Tl fear me that the fair Constantia will have 
but a sorry journey.’ 

“T do not doubt, with such a goal in view, 
she will not mind the road.” 

““Do you think she lovesmeP I fain would 
believe it, yet cannot.” 

“Why should you doubt it, my lord? Con- 
stantia loves, but still she fears.” 

“Fears! 'What has she to fear? I will and 
can protect her, even against the duchess.” 

‘‘She fears not the duchess, but for her good 
name trembles.” 

‘In heayen’s name speak not thus. 
love her; is not that enough P” 

«To many women, yes ; but not to Constantia. 
Her heart is pure and good.” 

“What more'can she want? My life, my soul 
is hers!” 

“She wants a fair name.” 

“‘T cannot make her my wife. 
had the power!” 

“Andwhy not? Itstrikes me, my lord, that your 
wife would not be over squeamish in your case.” 

“What do you mean? Dare you breathe 
one word against the duchess ?” 

““Why, look you there, my lord, if I but say 
one word against your wife, you start amazed; 
look fierce, and clap your hand upon your 
dagger’s hilt. Yet with this pure girl, whom 
you profess to love, why, her good name may 
go for nought so that she only stoops to be your 
mistress.” 

“TI tell you, Bentivoglio, that it is not so. 
You know full well that I do not love my wife, 
and that our wedding was made not from our 
hearts, but by our family. Yet I know that 





Do I not 


Would that I 


| Fiammetta loves me well, and would not stoop to 


such a thing as that which now you mentioned,” 

“T bow to the most noble duchess’s hononr,” 
said Bentivoglio, sneeringly. 

“In heaven’s name, what mean you?” cried 
the duke. 

“ Nothing, my lord, nothing,” replied Benti- 
voglio, in a careless tone. 

** Now, by the heavens, you have some hidden 
meaning ; and I will have it from you!” 

“Tf you command me to speak, I must obey; 
but blame not me if you do not like the story. 
Give me your word that you will pardon me, 
and I will tell you all.” 

“You have my word, speak on, and fear not.’? 

‘I scarcely know how to commence my 
story; still, if I must, there is no help for it. 
Know then, my lord, that, had it not been that 
Iso loved you, I should long before this have 
prayed to leave your court.” 

“Indeed, you amaze me; have I not ever 
proved kind to you?” 
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“Wore than my poor'services deserved ; but 
why should I repay your kindness with ingrati- 
tude; yet todo so I was sorely tempted.” 

“TJ do not understand you. In heaven’s 
name, speak plainly!” 

“«Gontrol your impatience, my lord. I fear 
you will learn the sad story all too soon for your 
liking. You know it was my fortune, or rather 
misfortune, to staysome time at Count Malatesta’s 
court before I became your tutor. There-I met 
the fair Fiammetia. I was young then, and 
thonght myself in love with her. She artfully 
did encourage the passion until I thonght my 
love returned. You came, and soon the'dream 
was dispelled. I became your tutor, and soon 
afterwards she was engaged to you. Like a 
philosopher, I argued myself into peace and 
quietness. “She was not made for me,’ I eried; 
‘then wherefore shonld 1 sigh? It Was ay 


fault for daring to raise mine ‘eyes to one so’ 


much beyond my reach;’ and, arguing thus, I 
overcame my passion. Not so the dachess; she 
has fostered hers, ‘and'sincs Has wooed me with 
‘sach ‘phrase as'we)l might'call the passion back 
again, did I not love your lordship so.” 

‘“Iticannot be!” cried the duke. “ I will have 
proof of this, or you shall rue your falsehood:” 

“Curb your temper, good my lord; I have 
your promise to hold me harmless. But I can 
give you proof, and that on the instant. Do 
you remember a dagger that my lady used to 
carry—a mere toy, bat with'a richand curiously 
carved hilt?” 

“1 do remember it; but what of that.” 

“Is this not like it?” said Bentivoglio, 
handing the dagger he had received from the 
duchess. 

“It is!” cried the duke, in passionate tones. 
“ How came’you by it?” 

“The, duchess ‘gave it to me, bidding me 
‘strike’ when she commanded, and promising 
mea reward that once I wanted, and should be 
great indeed.” 


‘““By heaven, she shall not live!’’ cried ‘the 


duke. “To-morrow I will summon all her 
friends ‘and exp: se‘her. Keep the dagger until 
then, Bentivoglio, and fail not when 1 bid you 
strike. Thanks for thy faithfulness, ‘which 
shall be rewarded.” 

““T need no reward, my lord, but ‘that I may 
serve you while I live.’ 

They rode'on'the rest. of the way in silence, 
miitil they arrived at the castle. 

It was a large, ‘heavy building of ‘stone, with 
narrow windows let into the’thick walls, which 
_ here and there were loopholed for musketry. 
Mosses and ferns'grew in the'crevides between 
the-stones, and hung ‘their many-tinted leaves 
over the grey walls of the place, vainly ‘en- 
deavouring to hide'their ¢rimness. 

The drawbridge rattled slowly down as the 
password was given; they rode across it, and 
up the narrow path beneath the porteullis. 

Springing from ‘their horses, which were Jed 
away by two soldiers, they entered the castle 
‘hall, and calling for wine to ‘be served, drank 
deeply in silence, 










The hall was a queer old place. The walls 
were wainscoted round with carved oak, ‘and 
large beams of the same material supported the 
roof. Different banners hung upon the walls, 
over fancifully arranged sets of arms, but the 
most remurkable object of all was a huge 
eabinet ot press, that stood in one-end of the 
vast chamber. 

“Rather a gloomy place, my lord, to bring so 
fair a'creature,”’ said Bentivoglio. 

“Bah! the place is a good place enough; 
these walls have stood many a siege, and kept 
out every foe.” 

“Save one,” gaid Bentivoglio, in a solemn 
voice, gazing into the fire. : 

“Not one has gained admittance here,” cried 
the duke. Whom do you mean?” 

*“Death! the ‘foe that scales the highest castle 
walls—that feasts alike on king and peasant !” 

“Away with these dnll fancies,” cried the 
duke. “ Let us/drink ‘to 'the fair Constantia.” 

“With all my heart ; and may she soon gain 
what she deserves—a coronet!” 

Searcely had he uttered the words when a 
servant-entered the room, and handed a lettér 
to the duke. | 

‘“A man riding post haste, my lord, bade'me 
bring you this letter.” 

“Do you know from whence ‘he’ came?” de- 
manded the duke. . 

“From the palace, my loré—at least, so he 
said. But before I could question him, ‘he 
turned his horse’s head, and galloped away as 
fast as he had come.” . : 

*“Wnough,” said the duke ; “you can go.”’ 

With a low bow the servant left the room. 

““Is the letter from ‘the duchess?” asked 
Bentivoglio, ‘anxiously. 

“T know nit,” replied ‘the duke, who had 
placed the letter in ‘his ‘bosom. 

“TI pray you, my lord, read it,” said Benti- 
voglio, passing his hand across his brow. “TI 
fear that letter brings us but evil tidings. The 


‘duchess may’ have discovered your reasons for 





hurrying to Muenone, and 7 

*“‘ Well?” demanded the duke, hastily. 

“Have taken revenge on the'fair Constantia! 
I pray you, my lord, read’the letter.” 

Taking the letter from his bosom, the duke 


‘opened it, and read it through. 


“« My dearest lord.—As you have chosen to 
honour me with that most precious thing on 
earth—your love * Ab! itis from’Constan- 
tia,” he exclaimed, then continued his reading. 
““*T have bethought me how best I might show, 
how best I could show, my gratitude. Would 
you have my life? I'll give it you.” ‘Oh! 
thank Heaven, she loves me,” cried the enrap- 
tured duke, kissing the letter. “She loves me, 
Bentivoglio, she loves me!” : 

“Believe me, my lord, I knew the Lady Con- 
stantia Joved you. The warmth of your passion 
melted the coldness of her heart. But does she 
not say when she will'arrive here. Methiiks it 
would have been sweeter to have heard those 
Pre from the lady’s ruby lips than to read 
them.” 
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“You late aia praise my Hee my face, my 
lips; I give them to you. All these I freely 
give you; and, in return, I ask that you will seek 
Th the old oak ‘Cabinet that stands in the hall at 
Mugnone; for therein yen will find that which 
you love best.’ 

“What can this mean P oriéd the duke. 

“It is the Jady’s handwriting, truly,” cried 
Bentivoglio. “ ‘Seek in the old oak cabinet.’ I 
see it all, my lord. The lady, aided by a 
‘woman’s quick imagination, has hit upon a 

pretty surprise. No doubt she started from the 
palace, and arrived here before we did, and now 
lies concealed’ yonder cabinet, where she has 
overbeard our talk.” 

“Tf that be so, we ‘soon will have the pretty 
eavesdropper from her hiding-place,”’ ‘eried the 
duke, laughing. ‘Come forth! «ome forth you 
little spy! I claim tke fair gifts you have pro- 
mised me. I'll have that pretty head, those 
liquid eyés, and ruby lips; all, all are mine!” 

As he epoke he advanced ‘tothe cabinet, and 
throwing open ‘the heavy doors, gazed inside. 

Scarcely had he done so than he and Benti- 
vogliouttered a scream of terror, and recoiled 

from the cabinet in horror. 

Well might they try to close the ‘terrible 
spectacle from their sight by pressing their 
bands to their eyes’; bat that/one glance had'so 
impressed the image on their brains thatnothing 
now could ever efface it. 

There, on one shelf of the cabmeét, was Con- 
Stantia’s lovely head, which had evidently been 
just separated from the body. Her lovely face, 
now pale and pinched, was'still beautiful. The 
thin, closed eyelids, marked with tiny veins, 
‘shut im her liquid eyes; her golden hair, amidst 
which still: gleamed the ducheéss’s diamonds, was 
dabbled im blood that still flowed from her 
throat. 

“ Great He Keng ! 
‘duke. 

Bentivoglio waded at the lifeless head, his 

limbs trembling violently, and the veins on his 
temples swelling up like knotted cords. Sud- 
denly throwing ‘his arms above his head, he 
uttered one long ‘piercing scream of agony, and, 
rushing towards the ‘cabinet, exclaimed : 

“ Constantia! my child! my child!” 

He was‘about to touch’ the head, when 'a new 
horrorseized them both. 

A bright light began to shine into and from 
the cabinet; this slowly grew brighter, and at 
last assumed the shape of the White Lady. 

‘‘ Blanche! ”’ cried the duke ; 
time come— his is the third warning!”’ 


Constantia !”’ cried the 


Slowly the phantom stooped, as if ‘to press the. 


cold lips of the lifeless head; then, standing 


erect, pointed first towards Bentivoglio and then , 


to the duke. 

The action seeméd to call Bentivoglio to fife 
once again. 

Turning quickly towards the duke, he drew the 
poignard ‘he had'had from Fiammetta. 

“This, my lord duke,’ he cried, “‘is your 
work. Bat, trust me, my child shall not go un- 
avenged.” 


- cozen. 


“then has my 


“Your child!” exclaimed the duke. 
mean you f”’ 

“Constaritia was my daughter. I trained her, 
for revenge upon ‘your house, to lie, to eheat, to 
She never loved you: she adeepised— 
hated you—and all she did was to bring ruin 
on the house of Vergellesi.” 

“Constantia Gornito your daughter!” ex- 
claimed the duke. . if 

“Ste was not Constantia Gornito, but ‘Con- 
stantia Baronci. You told me only psrt of ‘the 


«What 


story of the White Lady; I willfinishit. Blanche 


was the sister of one Bentivoglio Baronci, a 
gentleman of fair estate, who was my’ ancestor. 


Your ancestor tore the girl from the brother’s 


arms, ruined, murdered her; then drove the 
brother into exile. But an Italian rever for- 
gives or forgets an injury. Though born abroad, 


‘each one of our family swore, wpon our father’s 


death-bed, to carry vengeance to the house of 
Vergellesi im ‘our hearts. Generation after 


generation swore to the vendetta, till I the last, 


having no male heir to ¢atry on the war, deter- 
mined that it should end, but only by the wiping 
out the nate of Verzellosi from the world. I 
sacrificed my daughter 1o this purpose, but the 
night you ‘would have made he tke duchess 
would have been the signal of your death; for 
by that means I hoped to build up the house of 
Baronci.' She is dead! and that fond hspe has 
passed. Your'death is now all that remains to 
fillup my cup of vengeance.” 

“‘ Villain!’ cried the duke, drawing his sword. 
“Your life shall answer for your perfidy.” 

He aimed & desperate blow at Bentivoglio, 
but quick as lightning the villain sprung on one 
side, aud closing with the duke, passed the 
dagger through the fleshy part of hisadversary’s 
arm. 

“Take back your wife’s present, my lord, the 
duke,” cried Bentivoglio, with fiendish ‘glee; 
“she gaveit to me for this purpose. Now have 
the Baronci paid back their wrongs to the Ver- 
gellesi in their'own coin.” 

“ Coward,” cried the duke, wresting himself 
from the other’s grasp, by ‘a dexterows move- 
ment. “Cowardly hound, thus'do I put an end 
to all your scorpion race.” 

He made’ a desperate lunge,.and his keen 
rapier passed through Bentivoglio’s breast. 
Uttering ‘one sharp cry of agony, Bentivoglio 
fell backwards to the earth. 

The noise of the strife had scarcely ended, when 
the doors of the hall were thrown wide open, 
and a crowd of servants entered, bearing large 
candles, and announcing at the top of their 
voices: ‘‘ The duchess! the duchess!” 

Dressed in her full robes, the duchess swept 


into the room, followed by her ladies. 


“How now, my lord?” she demanded. 
““What means this horrid spectacle? Swords 
drawn, and Signor Bentivoglio slain oe 

“War worse than that, madam,’ cried the 
duke; look in yonder cabinet. Behold the work 
of your fair hands. Oh, devil! that could do so 
foul a deed on one so fair !” 

A shudder passed over the duchess as she 
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saw the ghastly head, but recovering herself, 
she exclaimed : 

«‘ Thus perish all the rivals of the Malatesta !”” 

“Tjisten, gentlemen. That girl, whose head 
lies there, was urged on to what she did by 
. Bentivoglio, her father.” : 

“Wer father!” exclaimed the astonished 

_ crowd. | ; 

‘Yes, her father, who was Bentivoglio Baronci, 

_the descendant of the Baronci, the enemies of 

. my race. All this was planned to cause the fall 

of my house, but I have conquered. There lies 

the last of the Baronci, dead; so perish all the 
enemies of the Virgellesi.” 

_ Dying, not dead,’ said Bentivoglio, between 
his teeth, as he raised himself upon his elbow ; 
““my vengeance is as good as yours, my lord. 
Go back to your fond wife and give her back 
the present she last gave to me. Farewell, 
Fiammettas farewell: look to the weak thing, 
your husband. You have slain one woman for 
his sake, but, trust me, have not gained his love.” 

_‘ What means this man, my lord ?” demanded 
the duchess. | 

_ “Nay, madam,” replied the duke, “ you best 

_can tell me that. The dagger that lies yonder 
on the ground, if I mistake not, is yours.” 
~The duchess dropped her head upon her 
bosom as she recognised the fatal weapon. 

““Bentivoglio shewed that to me, and swore 
that you gaive it to him in love: telling him to 
strike at your command.” 

“Oh, forgive, forgive me, my lord!” cried 
the duchess, falling at his feet. ‘This villain 
led me on. ’Twas he who led me to the arbour, 
*twas he who told me of your flight and secret 
purpose here. All, all, was planned by him. 
But you bleed—are you hurt? Speak, my lord; 
where is your wound ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh! a mere scratch in the arm,” replied the 
duke. 

“Would it had been your heart,” hissed 
Bentivoglio. “TI prayed to see you die by your 
wife’s dagger, or else I would have used my 
sword; but that light toy deceived me.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, than the duchess 
uttered a fearful scream, and grasping her 
husband’s hand exclaimed, in pleading tones: 

“Tell me, with what was this wound made P 
Not my dagger! oh, not my dagger!” 

“Tt was indeed, and thankful am I that it 


was not a stronger blade, or else my life would 
have answered for it.” 

“Oh, merciful heaven!” cried the duchess, 
‘have pity upon me! Oh, my sweet lord, my 
husband, pardon me! Oh that I had died before 
this fatal day!” 

“What mean you, madam, by this outery? 
The wound is but a scratch.” 

“A scratch, yet wide enough to let ont life! 
a narrow portal, but large enough for death!” 

“Ah!” cried Bentivoglio, “I see it all now: 
the dagger is poisoned! So, so, my lord the 
duke, I go not alone to the grave. Thus ends 
the houses of Vergellesi and Baronci. Ah, see 
how his cheek blanches at the thought, his coward 
limbs tremble. Coward! Oh, he is sick. - Ah, 
it is death that creeps upon him! Now grant 
me life but one short space that I may see his 
dying agonies!”’ 

“That shall you never do!” cried Giammetto, 
stepping forward and plunging his dagger into 
Bentivoglio’s heart. , 

In vain they tried all that the science of that 
time could do to prevent death. Slowly and 
surely the subtle poison worked its cruel way, 
rending and burning, till in greatest torments 
the spirit of Vergellesi passed away. 

Unconscious was the duchess of the misery 
around. She gazed at her dying husband’s 
agonies with vacant eyes, and now and then 
would take his hands and gently stroke them. 
Then she would sing a wild song, and talk gaily 
about the summer time and childhood’s happy 
hours. Sadly the people watched her, and 
wondered if she would know when they bore 
him away to the grave. But when the funeral 
hour came, she let them take his body without 
one sigh. All reason had fled, all life to her was 
one solemn blank, as if the old curse clung to 
the family. The last Duchess of Vergellesi 
ended her days as Blanche Baronci had done— 
a maniac! ‘The mouldering ruins of the palace . 
of Vergellesi still remain ; the beautiful grounds 
are changed into pleasant fields of corn and 
plenteous vineyards—a glorious, happy, smiling 
place, one where the traveller is sure to rest to 
view the old ruins and sip the ruby wine. 
Whilst he is thus employed, either the host at 
the inn or some bright-eyed, olive-complexioned 
peasant is sure to tell him the story of THE 
DucHEss’s REVENGE AND THE THREE WARNINGS, 
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